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Members of the government are no longer invited to 
address the Trades Union Congress. 


STABILITY AT 


A PRICE 


The recently issued figures on the 
alarming rise in unemployment tell 
us a great deal about the way our 
economy is managed, and they point 
the way towards an understanding of 
what kind of government we are sad- 
dled with. 


The central fact, which almost no- 
body among our sophisticated politi- 
cal pundits is apparently prepared to 
face, is that the governmentally de- 
termined priorities in Britain today 
subordinate poor people, the disad- 
vantaged, and the unemployed to 
middle-class and big-business culture. 
On the one hand, the culture is un- 
democratic; on the other hand, it pro- 
vides boodle for the already affluent, 
and in between are the crumbs and 
droppings, gratefully picked up by 
the growing subclass of outcasts 
from the welfare state. 

There is nothing accidental about 
this. First, we have an inflationary 
economic Situation. Second, we have 
a parliamentary cabinet composed 
by and large of Tory spokesmen for 
the banking elements which want to 
bring down the price level even at 
the cost of a substantial rise in un- 
employment. The banks need the 
stable pound because, in any period 
of inflation, the creditor loses and 
the debtor gains, since the creditor 
has to accept pounds of lower pur- 
chasing power in repayment for 
loans for which he has paid out 
pounds of higher purchasing power. 
If these policies bring about a sub- 
stantial reduction in employment, 
this does not disturb the banker (so 
long as general economic collapse is 
avoided). On the contrary, the reduc- 
tion in demand for consumer goods 
which is intimately connected with 
the employment decline reinforces 
the desired deflationary tendencies. 
Checking the rise in prices by a rise 


in unemployment has always been 
the typical anti-inflationary remedy 
of the bankers; and, since we have 
a government of supine bankers’ dar- 
lings, this is the policy that is natur- 
ally pushed. It is brutal, but it can 
be effective. Beyond this, bankers and 
management can argue persuasively 
that the whole reasoning of the liber- 
als and the Labour leaders is irrele- 
vant. After all, the liberals and the 
Labour leaders, just as much as man- 
agement, almost to a man accept the 
present capitalist system as the best 
of all possible worlds. 


They need to take firmly to heart a 
very simple lesson: that, in this wel- 
fare capitalist system, management is 
not in business for reasons of health 
or charity, but in order to make pro- 
fits. Nothing more, nothing less. This, 
supposedly, is what makes the sys- 
tem function. By the logic of the pre- 
sent system, management must act 
according to the principle that, to 
paraphrase Charles Wilson, ‘‘ What 
is good for Hawker Siddeley is good 
for the nation.” Of course; and this 
is exactly what is wrong with the 
nation! If, in any concrete case, this 
principle turns out to be not true or 
humanly injurious, that is just too 
bad for the rest of us. 

The somewhat daunting truth is that, 
in the present set up, we will never 
have for any extended period expand- 
ing employment and stable prices at 
the same time. The choice is the very 
clearcut one, between a rise in prices 
and a rise in unemployment. This 
choice is made, consciously and un- 
consciously under the mutual accom- 
modation and consensus of the pre- 
sent system, by bankers, by manage- 
ment, by civil servants, and by gov- 
ernment. The rest of us do not even 
enjoy the doubtful luxury of being 
able to choose between the evils! 


McNamara’s 
warning 


When the US Defence Secretary, 
Robert S. McNamara, confided to a 
Senate sub-committee last week that 
the bombing of North Vietnam was 
neither intended nor expected to 
bring its leaders to the conference 
table, one man, Senator Symington, 
said that if Mr McNamara was right, 
the US could not win the war and 
should get out of Vietnam as soon as 
possible. 
The object of the bombing, said Mr 
McNamara, was to place a “high 
price-tag on North Vietnam’s con- 
tinued aggression.” He said it was 
doing this successfully, but pointed 
out that North Vietnam was a diffi- 
cult country to bomb, and that the 
material being transported to the 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
troops in the South was very little - 
“ significantly under 100 tons per 
day.” Furthermore, the North Viet- 
namese were “ready to endure hard- 
ship” and “loyal to Hanoi.” 
There was little reason to believe 
that “any level of conventional air 
or naval action, short of sustained 
and systematic bombing of the popu- 
lation centres,” would make them 
stop supporting their government. It 
was “completely illusory” that “a 
new kind of air campaign against the 
North” would bring peace any near- 
er; this would not only be “ futile,” 
but would “ involves risks to our per- 
sonnel and to our nation that I am 
unable to recommend.” The war 
“must be won in the South.” 
It is that last sentence, coming on 
top of everything else Mr McNamara 
said, which may make more Ameri- 
cans turn to Senator Symington’s 
view. For the war is not being won in 
the South, and whether or not the 
US government’s intention in bomb- 
ing the North was to put a “high 
price-tag on aggression,” many 
people in the USA have thought of it 
as a short cut to peace. They must 
have been helped to look at it this 
way by President Johnson’s speeches, 
which may not have said in so many 
words, ‘We are bombing Ho Chi 
Minh to the conference table,” but 
have nevertheless given the world 
the impression that this was what he 
was doing. 
Presumably, Mr McNamara spoke 
with White House approval; and so, 
unless there is some new tortuous 
shift in the logie yet to come, there 
Is some guarantee that the air war 
will not be expanded. But this is of 
little comfort to the Vietnamese who 
have seen so many of their people 
killed and so much destroyed, or to 
the families of the Americans who 
have been killed, or indeed to the 
world at large, where it is still impos- 
sible to see an end to the war. 
Indeed, the depressing thing about 
Mr McNamara’s testimony is the ap- 
parently calm, rational and detached 
way he can juggle the figures of risks 
and gains, without any human appre- 
ciation of what is involved entering 
the picture. How does he judge what 
risks to US personnel he can recom- 
mend, and what he can’t? When does 
a war become “ futile’? 
Two days after his speech, a con- 
gressional committee on government 
operations issued a savage report on 
economic aid to South Vietnam, which 
hinted at a “reassessment” of the 
US position there unless there were 
sweeping reforms. A covering letter 
to Dean Rusk, the US Secretary of 
State, said: 

“We are deeply concerned about 


the lack of meaningful progress 
and reform in the lagging and 
floundering pacification pro- 
gramme; in dealing with the prob- 
Jem of refugees, inflation and 
land reform; in the conduct of 
elections, and in overall admini- 
stration with its entrenched and in- 
efficient bureaucracy.” | 
Speaking for the committee, Repre- 
sentative Reid, a New York Repub- 
lican, told the International Herald 
Tribune (August 28) that there could 
never be “broad popular support” 
of the Ky regime, nor could what he 
called “ the revolutionary movement ” 
(the regime’s attempts at social re- 
form) have ‘real meaning” as long 
as 75% of the farms were owned by 
absentee landlords. Mr Reid added: 
“Neither will the people feel them- 
selves a part of that revolution 
unless there are honest elections or 
until corrupt officials are ousted 
from the government.” 
The committee’s letter said that com- 
placent US officials were also at fault, 
and that unless something was done, 
the “ advisability of continued US in- 
volvement” was “ questionable ” and 
could lead to a “ reassessment of the 
US position.” 
Very gradually, in fact, it is beginning 
to dawn on Americans that they are 
involved in an expensive and point- 
less struggle. Last weekend, for in- 
stance, a Democratic Senator from 
Maryland, Joseph Tydings, hitherto 
a supporter of the war, for the first 
time expressed disillusionment about 
it. Senators Fulbright, Percy and Mc- 
Carthy have said that their letters 
from constituents show increasing 
public opposition to the war. A new 
public opinion poll has shown the 
same thing: the number who want 
to “get out as quickly as possible” 
has jumped in six weeks from 24 to 
34%, the number wanting “total 
military victory” is up from 21 to 
24%, and those wanting to “fight on 
for a negotiated peace” has dropped 
from 51 to 37%, Meanwhile, Ky and 
Thieu have been scared into promis- 
ing a purge of corrupt officers, and 
even ‘“ negotiations.” 
The end may not be in sight; but if 
the people are starting to tire of the 
war, this may be, at last, the begin- 
ning of the end. 


Southern African 


guerrilla war starts 


The long-expected guerrilla war in 
southern Africa seems to have start- 
ed, with more serious clashes in the 
last three weeks than at any time 
since guerrilla action started after 
Rhodesia’s declaration of independ- 
ence. 

Reports say that casualties have 
been heavy; Monday’s Guardian said 
that 24 guerrillas had been killed and 
24 captured, with six Rhodesians 
killed and twelve wounded. Jet planes 
have been strafing the bush, and 
South African police as well as Rho- 
desian troops and police have been 
involved. 

The guerrillas are said to be organ- 
ised by the African National Congress 
of South Africa and the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union. The ANC 
bulletin published in Dar es Salaam, 
Spotlight on South Africa, has given 
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PAUL DERRICK 


A means test for the rich? 


For several years Conservatives have 
been arguing that the payment of 
National Insurance benefits to people 
who do not really need them is a 
waste. If the payment of welfare 
benefits were made to depend upon 
some kind of means test, they say, 
more of our limited national re- 
sources would be available for those 
who really are in need. 


It is a plausible argument: a means 
test already applies to a number of 
welfare benefits, such as National 
Assistance. But many working people 
remember with bitterness the harsh 
way in which the means test was 
applied in the 1930s, and are strongly 
against its ever being reintroduced. 


Mr Gunter, therefore, showed con- 
siderable courage when on August 
19 he declared himself in favour of 
giving selective increases in social 
benefits in return for some kind of 
means test, urging that available re- 
sources should be used for the benefit 
of those in greatest need. He was 
arguing against the principle of uni- 
versality embodied in the Beveridge 
Report of 1942, then accepted by all 
sections of the community. 


Between 1911 and 1948 national 
insurance was a device for providing 
for the needs of the poor by impos- 
ing a special tax on the poor. The 
population was divided into two 
nations: the ordinary independent 
citizens of a liberal democracy with 
sufficient resources to provide for 
their own needs in an emergency; 
and the ‘insurable persons.” When 
the Insurance Acts were passed in 
1911 Hilaire Belloc attacked them 
with great vigour in The Servile 
State, arguing that they were the be- 
ginning of a process by which the 
great majority of the population 
would be compelled by positive law 
to work for the profit of the few. 

He declared that the effect of collec- 
tivist propaganda upon a capitalist 
society was to produce a third and 
very different thing: the servile 
state. It was very difficult to expro- 
priate the capitalist and much easier 


SOUTH AFRICA 


from front page 


full credit to the ANC and ZAPU 
for the fighting. The bulletin claims 
that the guerrilla offensive has 
thrown the South African and Rho- 
desian regimes into panic, and pre- 
dicts that “the torrent of mass re- 
sistance ... will grow day by day.” 
If the present clashes do turn into 
a large-scale war, it will affect us in 
Britain quickly. Already the govern- 
ment of Rhodesia, technically in reb- 
ellion against the British crown, is 
accusing Zambia, a Commonwealth 
member, of harbouring guerrillas; the 
Rhodesian deputy premier said last 
Friday: 
“The Rhodesian government must 
seriously consider how best to 
bring home to Zambia that this 
kind of behaviour will not be 
tolerated.” 
He also accused Britain of being 
friendly to the terrorists. It is clear 
that a race war in southern Africa 
would be the final test of Britain‘s 
position there, since we would be 
pressed on the one hand to support 
our Commonwealth ally, and on the 
other to preserve our links with South 
Africa, our second best world trading 
partner. The government’s recent re- 
cord in southern Africa suggests that 
it will do its best to opt for “ neutral- 
ity in favour of South Africa.” 


to divide the people into two nations, 
the capitalists and the proletarians, 
the employers and the employed; 
and to vest the former with certain 
responsibilities and the latter with 
certain obligations. 


Many in the Labour Party resented 
this segregation of the population 
into two nations and welcomed the 
Beveridge Report in 1942 because it 
proposed to make social security uni- 
versal. Moreover many socialists had 
opposed the National Insurance legis- 
lation in 1911 because it proposed to 
finance unemployment benefits by a 
regressive tax on the workers them- 
selves. 


The new radical Chancellor, Mr 
Lloyd George, might have been ex- 
pected to finance unemployment 
benefit, like pensions in 1908, out of 
general taxation; but there was such 
a storm in 1909 when he proposed to 
increase income tax to 1s 2d in the 
£ that he chose instead regressive 
levies on wage earners, along lines 
pioneered by Krupps and Bismarck. 
In 1963 the Labour Party, in its 
pamphlet New Frontiers in Social 
Security, described compulsory in- 


New shuffle, 
same deal 


Our Whitehall correspondent writes: 
There is a definite thread to be dis- 
covered in Harold Wilson’s latest 
cabinet reshuffle, and that thread is 
very certainly coloured blue. Herbert 
Bowden, one of the chief sellers-out 
on Rhodesia and a slavish devctee of 
the Wilson (sorry, Party) line, be- 
comes overlord of independent tele- 
vision. This, taken in conjunction with 
Lord Hill’s appointment at the BBC, 
clearly gives Wilson much more ready 
access to the levers of power in a 
major sector of our communications 
media. Out goes Douglas Jay, hither- 
to the most prominent anti-Marketeer 
in the cabinet. (Incidentally, we may 
note the typical spinelessness of the 
modern politician in the wording of 
Mr Jay’s letter replying to Wilson’s 
request that he resign.) 

Patrick Gordon Walker goes to the 
Ministry of Education, and the less 
said about that the better. Robert 
Mellish, whose views on immigration 
verge on the racialist, becomes Mini- 
ster of Public Building and Works. 
Most importantly, of course, Wilson 
himself takes over at the Department 
for Economic Affairs, thereby ensur- 
ing that Callaghan, captive in the 
pockets of the Treasury mandarins, 
can take the dirt for the worsening 
poverty and unemployment figures, 
while Wilson can begin to take credit 
for the more superficially dynamic 
expansionist measures which, it seems 
likely, are in the pipeline, and which 
are always popular with a gullible 
electorate. 

In short, the shift seems to be radi- 
cally towards more window-dressing, 
and towards even more conservative 
(or stupid) policies. Noticeable, of 
course, is the virtual elimination 
within the cabinet during the last 18 
months of any significant dissenting 
voices on the subjects of Rhodesia 
and the Common Market, both of 
them ‘“‘ burning issues ” which Harold 
Wilson seems to regard as his per- 
sonal prerogatives and on which he 
is apparently determined to get his 
own way. 

This drift (nay, race!) towards the 
style of presidential government is 
now even more marked in his latest 
decision to take “ direct responsibil- 
ity’ for economic affairs. 


surance contributions as a “savage 
poll tax’; but the Labour Party has 
not yet got around to recognising, as 
many socialists recognised 55 years 
ago, that the welfare state can only 
bring about a fairer distribution of 
wealth if social security benefits are 
financed out of general taxation and 
not out of a special levy on wages, 
even a graduated one. 


Local education authorities do not 
provide better educational facilities 
to the children of rich parents who 
are able to pay more in rates. Nor 
does the National Health Service pro- 
vide better treatment for those 
patients who have paid more in in- 
come tax and surtax; and there is no 
real reason why the attempt to relate 
social security benefits to contribu- 
tions should continue any longer. 
Inflation has long made nonsense of 
the whole concept of national insur- 
ance. A report from the Estimates 
Committee in July 1965 pointed out 
that substantial economies would re- 
sult if flat rate and graduated con- 
tributions were integrated into a 
single graduated contribution collec- 
ted through PAYE and the Inland 
Revenue. But the economies would 
be greater still if benefits were fin- 
anced out of general taxation and 
paid in virtue of citizenship without 
any attempt to relate them to tax 
paid. The compulsory contribution 
should be abolished. 

Income tax payments are necessarily 
related to earnings; so could be social 
security benefits. Pensions could be 
related to earnings on retirement 
without being related to tax paid 
over a lifetime. But should benefits 
be paid to all in virtue of citizenship 
or paid only to those in need after 
some kind of means test? 


In my view there is little to be said 
for reimposing the means test and 
abandoning the principle of univer- 
sality. The savings would be rela- 
tively small, since the great bulk of 
the population have need of benefits 
during sickness and unemployment 
and in old age; and the administra- 
tive task of determining the means of 
millions would be difficult and ex- 
pensive. 

It would be much simpler and better 
to impose a means test on the rich, 
who have accumulated for them- 
selves much more than is necessary 
to provide for sickness, unemploy- 
ment and old age. This could be the 
basis of some kind of tax on wealth 
such as was energetically advocated 
by Mr Callaghan before he became 
Chancellor. One of the difficulties of 
such a tax, however, is that it in- 
volves complicated valuations of the 
property of a large number of 
people. 

It would, therefore, probably be bet- 
ter to introduce a levy on property 
incomes, which are very much easier 
to measure than the value of assets. 
Indeed the sensible thing to do would 
be to tax earned and property in- 
comes separately, as done between 
1907 and 1920 and as advocated by 
Roy Jenkins in the Fabian Society’s 
evidence to the Jenkins Committee in 
1950 and by Professor Wheatcroft in 
a Liberal report in 1962. 

The tax on property incomes could 
then be made very much more 
steeply progressive than that on 
earned incomes. If small investment 
incomes of less than £50 a year were 
exempt from the tax it would do 
much to encourage small savings; 
and large property incomes, could be 
taxed at much more than 20s in the 
£. Increases in this tax, and possibly 
in indirect taxes falling on the whole 
population, could be used to finance 
increases in social security benefits. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


I’m sometimes left wondering if men- 
tal illness (and I mean mental illness, 
not mental health) isn’t the preroga- 
tive of the rich. Certainly it is true 
that the complexity of ordinary medi- 
cal treatment, and consequently of 
recognised ailments is at its lowest in 
the least developed countries. Starv- 
ing people have no time for more 
than mechanical dentistry, gynaeco- 
logy, tonsillectomy, and even less for 
such mysteries as schizophrenia. It 
seems, quite apart from the specific 
diseases of affluence, such as obesity, 
stomach ulcers and the like, that the 
human body is infinitely capable of 
keeping pace with the general level 
of health and challenging medical 
science with the previously undiag- 
nosed illnesses. The extension of this 
from the physical to the mental 
opened up a whole new field for this 
chase. 


It also seems to have raised the sus- 
picion that the pace is being made 
not by the infinite capacity for failure 
of the human body, but by the infin- 
itely ingenious capacity for hypo- 
chondria of the human mind. This 
suspicion isn’t spoken, but is mani- 
fested in many ways in the public 
attitude towards mental illness, and 
most blatantly in the quality of psy- 
chiatric care available under the Na- 
tional Health. This is almost unbeliev- 
ably poor by comparison with the pro- 
visions made for physical healing, 
frequently consisting of little more 
than incarcerating in mental hospitals 
those in such an advanced state of 
breakdown as to be either incapable 
of looking after themselves, or cap- 
able of injuring themselves or others, 
and then easing the pressure on the 
hospitals by patching up as many as 
possible and pushing them back jnto 
society. One can hardly wonder at a 
thoughtful and reputable psychiatrist 
not wishing to involve himself in such 
business. 


This intemperate tirade arises from 
the experience of a friend of mine 
who had a particularly nasty-flav- 
oured run-in with the psychiatric mob 
the other week. Not to go into embar- 
rassingly fine detail, her sister, seri- 
ously ill, was admitted to a mental 
hospital on a 28-day observation 
order. A private psychiatrist who had 
seen the girl some months previously, 
and who had subsequently expressed 
great anxiety about her condition, 
got to hear of this and stated that he 
was most anxious to help. However, 
when my friend got in touch with 
him, and explained that, having no 
mepey, Pheewould Be unable to pay 
or any treatment, he at once dro 

the case like a hot brick, ye 


Of course, one can see his point of 
view. A case as complex and difficult 
as this one was would have demanded 
a lot, perhaps at times all, of his 
time. Even if he didn’t have a living 
to make, it would not be reasonable to 
neglect his other, paying, patients. If 
one is to function usefully at all, a 
certain amount of ruthlessness is 
essential. 


As in most intolerable situations, it is 
not the fault of any of the people 
directly involved. If mental illness is 
assumed to be a luxurious dllusion of 
the rich and idle, then such a state 
of affairs is inevitable. The National 
Health Service makes few provisions 
for rudimentary psychiatric treat- 
ment, and next to none for progres- 
sive treatment. As a rule I don’t have 
much faith in MPs, but this is surely 
a situation where some of them could 
earn their keep by a concentrated 
effort to improve matters. 


ALBERT HUNT 


A seene from “ Interview ”, one of the 


three plays that make up “America | 


Hurrah”, currently at the Royal 


Court, and reviewed here by Albert | 


Hunt. 


Hip hurrah 


How do you react when you see a 
scrawl on a lavatory wall? By look- 
ing the other way and pretending it 
doesn’t exist? By reading it and then 
getting all moral (“The minds some 
people have! ”)? Or by sympathising 
with the author (“Poor thing - he 
needs treatment”)? Or simply by 
reading it and enjoying it? Whatever 
your reaction, it is private, to be 
shared at the most with a few people 
you know. . 
But what happens if it’s not in a 
lavatory, but on a spotlessly clean 
bit of wholesome, shiny surface? And 
if this surface is covered with obscen- 
ities which you watch being written? 
And if this happens, not in private, 
but openly, in front of a large, well- 
dressed theatre audience of which 
you are a part? How do you, as a 
member of a respectable community, 
react to a public scrawl of “ Fuck, 
“ Shit,” “ Cunt,” “‘ Commies Suck ”? 

It is this question that faces the audi- 
ence at the end of Motel, the last of 
three short plays presented by the 
New York Open Theatre group under 
the title of America Hurrah, current- 
ly being offered as a club perform- 


ance at the Royal Court*. Motel is a 
very short play. The actors perform 
inside three huge, crude dolls, with 
very obvious women’s magazine 
faces. One doll is dressed like a 
housewife, in a blue check frock. She 
stands in this spotless motel room 
and talks throughout in a persistent, 
syrupy voice about the delights of 
the room. It isn’t what she says so 
much as the presence and persistence 
of her voice that matters to the 
action. 

While she talks, two other dolls, a 
man and a woman, dressed in scanty 
underwear and looking like some- 
thing out of a Playboy cartoon, 
silently wreck the room. The man 
tears the sheets off the bed and 
jumps on it, then tears up a bible 
and throws the pages in the air so 
that they flutter down like leaves; 
the woman hurls parts of a lavatory 
across the stage from a noisy bath- 
room; they both scrawl all over the 
virgin walls, pausing in their work to 
knock over the housewife doll, who 


*Transfers to the Vaudeville theatre on 


September 4, 


BABY JESUS 


In Windsor for the Blues Festival, my 
girl friend and I went to church. 
Usual scene, eleven ladies waiting 
very patiently to die, five business- 
men praying for industrial serenity, 
six couples in love with themselves 
to hear their banns read, offerings 
to the first and second world wars 
(ours that is); a superbly drab vicar 
and, as in every church, a baby cry- 


ing. 
“© Lord save the Queen.” Oh Lord, 
that always upsets me, what’s she 
done so bad that she needs to be 
specially saved? “Give peace in our 
time O Lord.” Give? You gotta win 
it baby. Mumble a psalm and on to 
the special feature - an avant garde 
treatment of Hymn 154 in mime, the 
intense vacancy and_ exhilarating 
emptiness of which led my body and 
soul up the aisle, out of the door and 
into the sun where there appeared to 
be a bit more of the old abundant 
life. My girl friend made it as far as 
a sermon which expressed terror at 
the thought of 50,000 floral mission- 
aries in the virginal borough of Wind- 
sor and she too, fled for the door. 
But the baby was still in there, still 
crying, and it was difficult to figure 
out how to save her... or maybe 
she was trying to save us. EXCEPT 
YOU BECOME AS LITTLE CHILD- 
REN. There she was, in the middle of 
all that senility, doing a Brighton on 
the whole scene, and making a 
decent job of it. 


Jesus had to upset His church in 
order to build a true one that lived 
love and non-violence and it seemed 
very clear in Windsor that it now has 
to be done again. The “ church ”, that 
officially grey and decaying structure, 
can only be very gently wrecked and 
not reformed, as is necessary with 
every man-made and institutionalised 
monolith. The children of Jesus must, 
each one of them, become their own 
CHURCH and only go back into those 
old stone temples in order to disturb 
with their tears and their truth. 
TURN WESTMINSTER ABBEY INTO 
A FREE PIE STALL. 

And what shall we turn you into, my 
beautiful Government? What do you 
know about babies? The one question 
that Christians must ask themselves 
now is: “ What am I doing to screw 
up the system?” Not only the system 
of wars, physical and cultural bond- 
age and political/ecoconomic expioit- 
ation, but the system of self-oppres- 
sion which every person must liber- 
ate themselves from. Whether we are 
talking about the Labour Party, hal- 
lucinogens, sabotage or Detroit, this 
is the one question that is relevant 
and must be answered. The baby cry- 
ing will wreck the Church Ltd, and 
wreck the system if only we would 
turn from the adult, rational, senile 
politics and religion of men and fol- 
low Her, for She is Jesus Christ and 


He is She. 
VIV BROUGHTON 


falls stiffly across the stage, reveal- 
ing only wires. The soft voice 
changes to blaring beat music, red 
lights flash from the top of the wall, 
the dolls write more words and then 
leave through the audience, leaving 
you staring at the desecrated set. 

It would be possible to see Motel as 
an image of the violence existing in- 
side an apparently ordered society. 
But to say this doesn’t tell you very 
much about what. hapene to you at 
the end of the play. What matters is 
that you are faced with a need to 
react, from your comfortable seat in 
the stalls. The obscenity confronts 
you starkly and directly - the private 
avatory scrawl brought into the 
open. You are forced to take up an 
attitude. To me, the effect was one of 
oy and liberation. 

e effect is only partly the result of 

the play itself. It grows out of a sense 
of collective commitment that is built 
up by the group through the evening. 
Two earlier plays are slight in com- 
parison with Motel. Interview, which 
was written out of a series of impro- 
visations conducted by the group’s 
director, Joe Chaikin, takes a number 
of basic interview situations - job, 
sales talk, political candidate - and 
weaves them into a complex pattern. 
It is mainly interesting as a demon- 
stration of group work. A number of 
actions take place at the same time, 
but the team work is so good that 
there is never any confusion. And 
since each character tells his own 
story in the past, the play is also an 
exercise in narrative acting: the 
technique works particularly well 
with the politician, revealing his 
carefully calculated spontaneity as 
his smile is switched on and off. 
The second play, TV, is also complex 
in its staging. At the front of the 
stage, three people are at work in 
the viewing room of a television rat- 
ing office. Behind them, and mingling 
sometimes with them, are the people 
who appear on television. And over 
them is a TV screen on which we see 
the people appearing. There is a 
stab at political comment in the play 
- images from the Vietnam war are 
flashed up in an atmosphere of com- 
plete triviality - but the target tends 
to become television rather than the 
war itself, and the most successful 
moment is one of straight farce, 
when one of the office characters lies 
choking to death while the others 
stand over him telling each other to 
do something. 
But although some of the material is 
thin, the commitment to work is 
very strong. There’s the same sense 
of relaxed enjoyment that you get 
from a football team on top form. 
The Open Theatre work together as 
a total group - like the Beck’s Living 
Theatre who brought The Brig to 
London a year or two ago. 
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It’s this group commitment that en- 
ables them to achieve that stark clar- 
ity at the end of Motel. How they 
reached it I began to understand 
when I watched them working one 
afternoon on Tuli Kupferberg’s 1001 
Ways to Beat the Draft. This book is 
what the title suggests - 1001 sug- 
gestions for avoiding conscription. 
Most of the suggestions are succinct: 
“Die,” “Get thee to a nunnery,” 
“Replace your feet with wheels,” 
“Rent a motel room with a ewe,” 
“Take up residence in Albania.” At 
first the group tried to improvise 
some of the more _ complicated 
maxims - “ Go naked in Times Square 
in support of our boys in Vietnam” 
- but it quickly became clear that the 
effect lay in the words being pre- 
sented sharply and directly. They sat 
round in a group reading lines. The 
voices emphasised the fun or the sad- 
ness; but gradually as they worked, 
they began to isolate each statement, 
so that it became clear and sharply 
defined. Lines were swopped around, 
everybody made suggestions, people 
helped each other. The director, Joe 
Chaikin, sat in a corner and watched. 
By the end of the afternoon, the 
group had reached the same sense of 
liberation that is there at the end of 
Motel. 

Joe Chaikin, the director of the com- 
pany, has, of course, a great deal to 
do with the group sense that has de- 
veloped. But there is, I think, more 
to it than the presence of a talented 
individual. The Open Theatre group 
- like the Living Theatre - has grown 
out of a crisis situation. That crisis is 
defined, at one pole, by the men in a 
car who picked up Joe’s friend in 
the American countryside and beat 
him up, all the time talking about 
Vietnam, although none of them had 
been there; and at the other pole by 
Barry Bondhus, whose response to 
conscription was to throw two buck- 
ets of excrement over the draft board 
files (and who is now in jail). 
There’s a sense of confrontation in 
Motel - of one section of a commun- 
ity directly challenging another sec- 
tion - that is no longer there in 
British theatre. It’s the difference 
between the San Francisco hippies 
refusing the draft, and the UFO 
flower people being nice and gay. 
(“I'd love to be in your film,” a 
flower child told Peter Brook, ‘ but 
the principal of my drama college 
wouldn’t like it.’’) 

“YT think I'll come and live in Lon- 
don,” said one of the Open Theatre 
actors. “ Everything’s so free.” 

Free and impotent. There’s this sense 
that whatever anybody does the 
bombs will keep pouring down on 
Vietnam. Which is why it’s great to 
go and see the Open Theatre group. 
They joyfully show you the other 
America. Hurrah! 
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Bob Overy 


Non-violence salesmen, part 1 


A pacifist critique of civilian defence 


Is conflict between nations inevitable? Can a substitute for war be found? Do 
we all have to undertake non-violent action training before the weapons of 
killing can be abolished? These are the sort of questions which civilian 
defence attempts to answer and which Bob Overy considers in this review of 
“The Strategy of Civilian Defence: Non-violent resistance to aggression,” 


edited by Adam Roberts (Faber, 42s). 


The first section of this article attacks civilian defence for its assertion that 
war cannot be abolished and for its espousal of contemporary “ realist” 
doctrine. The second section, which we publish next week, argues that the 
distinction which civilian defence makes between the technique of non- 
violent action and the spiritual core of non-violence is invalid, and seeks to 
present an alternative position for advocates of non-violence who are dis- 


satisfied with traditional pacifism. 


“Tf ... an enquiry into the funda- 
mental principles of non-violent 
resistance was intended to convert 
others to a particular course of 
action, it would surely be advisable 
to proceed entirely from the point 
of view of those to whom the state- 
ment is addressed. .. . If indignant 
adherents to the doctrine should 
denounce this method as ‘cheap 
salesmanship’, such an accusation 
would merely speak for the chances 
of success of the procedure.” 
THEODOR EBERT 
The most outstanding irony about 
civilian defence is that it has fallen 
completely for, and rushed to em- 
brace, the old martial adage: “If you 
want peace, prepare for war.” 
Certainly, its advocates do not call for 
the equipment, training and mobil- 
isation of permanent peacetime 
forces, armed with all manner of 
death’s head weaponry; but they none- 
theless urge something almost as ter- 
rifying, perhaps more so, that govern- 
ments in peacetime establish in the 
civilian population a training in non- 
violent action and constant practical 
readiness for war that is sophisticated 


enough to meet, and preferably to 
deter, every conceivable military 
threat. 


What seems to me terrifying about 
this is that preparedness for war at 
the level demanded by civilian de- 
fence necessarily entails a continuous, 
real or manufactured, belief in the 
threat of war. For it is the perennial 
“threat of war” which is probably 
the single factor most responsible for 
our collective failure the world over 
to tackle those social and political 
problems which go to produce war. 
How do the proponents of civilian 
defence manage not to feel doubtful 
about the consequences of their pro- 
posals in terms of political manipula- 
tion and social neglect? 
War is inevitable, they say; the at- 
tempt to abolish war is unrealistic. 
Adam Roberts writes: 
“The dangers and limitations of 
military combat are widely recog- 
nised today, but despite them war 
cannot simply be abolished. It 
serves an important function in in- 
ternal and international relations, 
offering a means of struggle which 
can be used in crises where nego- 


tiations, arbitration or verbal pro- 
test are clearly inadequate, and 
where submission may lead to dic- 
tatorial rule, economic exploitation 
or extermination. ... 
“(Civilian Defence) is based on a 
recognition that conflict in inter- 
national affairs is inevitable .. .’ 
There is, however, no evidence pre- 
sented in this volume to support the 
assertion that war cannot be abolish- 
ed. (This is a reflection of what might 
be called “ the realistic fallacy ”: for 
“realism” rests on assumptions, held 
to be self-evident, which are in fact 
unverified.) Those of us who believe 
that war can and must be abolished 
are discounted, presumably as 
“naive” or “ doctrinaire ”. , 
Therefore, because the study of civ- 
ilian defence has developed from the 
ideas of pacifists and others who have 
seen in non-violent action a possible 
substitute for war and because it 
stems also from a critique of the paci- 
fist movement, with the publication 
of the present volume by Fabers and 
the reprinting of extracts from it in 
The Times, a pacifist critique of civ- 
ilian defence to reassert faith in 
principled non-violence is certainly 
called for.* (In fact, what follows 
owes little to a deep understanding 
*See also Ronald Sampson, ‘‘ Problem of war 
treated in isolation from its pathological 
causes "’, Socialist Leader, March 28, 1964; Devi 
Prasad, ‘‘ Review of Civilian Defence '’, War 
Resistance, Ist quarter, 1964; Michael Freeman, 
“‘ Beware the great whore of Babylon,’’ Peace 
News, March 13, 1964, and subsequent corres- 
pondence, especially Allen Skinner’s letter 
April 10; Peter Cadogan, letter, Peace News, 
March 13, 1964; Philip Seed, ‘‘ Civilian Defence 
and pseudo-science,’’ Peace News, March 18, 
1966, and subsequent correspondence, especially 
John Papworth’s letter, April 8; Theodor Ebert, 
‘* Non-violence: doctrine or technique? ’’ and 
Thomas Merton, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek: The 


roots of Christian non-violence ’’, Gandhi Marg, 
July 1967. 


At a Direct Action Committee demon- 
stration in Norfolk in December, 1958, 
A Quaker, Will Warren, is dragged 
away by police after obstructing 
workers building a rocket base. Users 
of non-violent action in the peace 
movement have commonly assumed 
that they will be acting against the 
authority of the state; in this article, 
Bob Overy disputes the contention 
of the proponents of civilian defence 
that non-violent action could be taken 
up by a nation’s governing establish- 
ment as the basis of its whole defence 
policy. He says that some “ extremely 
dubious” judgments and proposals 
follow from this assumption. 


of non-violence; others with greater 
experience may be prompted to de- 
velop the argument.) 
The study of civilian defence has 
developed from a criticism of tradit- 
ional pacifism that, in summary, goes 
something like this: 
Pacifism has relied on acts of wit- 
ness to truth, for example, enduring 
a war In prison or sailing off in a 
boat to make friends with the 
enemy, and on acts of political 
protest, neither of which provide 
“defence” in a conventional sense 
against military attack. On the other 
hand, ordinary people are unable 
to accept that a nation can survive 
without “ defence”. 
Therefore, the pacifist has to learn 
methods of non-violent action which 
he can show will provide that de- 
fence; and teach these to a whole 
population. This, in_ theory, will 
then be a pacifist policy, which is 
infinitely more acceptable to ordin- 
ary people than traditional pacifist 
doctrine. 
What has happened in practice, how- 
ever, is that “ realism ” has taken over 
from pacifism. Because civilian de- 
fence seeks to be a “realistic” and 
“effective” substitute for war (in 
Adam Roberts’ words: ‘the basis for 
a nation’s whole defence policy”), it 
is necessarily concerned with the tech- 
nique of engaging in conflict, rather 
than with politics or morals. This be- 
ing so, it has an in-built tendency to 
echo the military in their frequent 
protestation that their job is strategy 
and tactics, and that conscience is 
irrelevant. 
There is, of course, no such bland 
denial of human integrity in this book, 
but I’m afraid one senses it, not far 
off, just below the surface: which is 
deeply ironical, since several of those 
who have contributed to this volume 
are recent staffi-members and con- 
tributors to Peace News, namely 
Adam Roberts, Gene Sharp, April 
Carter and Theodor Ebert. 


Tolerating conflict 


In other words, not only does the 
acceptance of conflict between nations 
as inevitable protect the advocates of 
civilian defence from concern about 
the social causes of war: what is es- 
sentially the toleration of conflict bet- 
ween nations must also tend to en- 
courage an equivalent toleration of 
conflicts within society. 

Thus, there is no obvious recognition 
with civilian defence that some men 
own more, or profess to be better, 
than others and that this produces, 
on the one hand, self-satisfaction and 
paternalism and, on the other hand, 
deprivation and hostility. 

Inequality is not seen as the basic 
factor in the production of violence 
(for all that modern psychologists 
and black revolutionaries point out 
subtly that inequality is violence). 
Moreover, inequality is certainly not 
seen aS unjust. The question as to 
whether there might be some under- 
privileged people against whom, say, 
Britain does not deserve to be “ de- 
fended” is not considered. 

Civilian defence is unconcerned with 
respect to social grievances within a 
society (except in so far as they make 
it less easy to introduce civilian de- 
fence) and neutral with respect to the 


justice of the national cause it es- 
pouses. 

Further, with this lack of concern 
about social violence, it is left unclear 
as to why we should be concerned 
about military violence at all (except 
in so far as military violence is often 
ineffective or, in the nuclear age, un- 
realistic). Thus, despite the very na- 
ture and earnestness of their study of 
war, the proponents of civilian de- 
fence seem shy to face up to the full 
enormity of the crimes which men, 
with their increasing mastery of the 
science of destruction, visit on their 
fellow men. 

It is left to a military man, Captain 
Sir Basil Liddell Hart, in his chapter 
“Lessons from Resistance Move- 
ments”, to make the most moving 
statement in this book against what he 
calls ‘“‘the habit of violence”, which 
he finds reinforced in post-war societ- 
jes by guerrilla resistence in wartime. 
The whole man speaks with real con- 
cern, 

No doubt, Adam Roberts and his fel- 
low scholars have been moved to 
develop the study of civilian defence 
by an equal or greater concern with 
the depradations of war, but they 
seem to have decided to subvert the 
expression of their genuine humani- 
tarian feelings for what they conceive 
to be the interests of realism, effect- 
iveness and science. This book rests 
on an indictment of the horrors of 
war that is never made. 


Perilous realism 


The Strategy of Civilian Defence is 
divided into three sections. The first 
two describe the military problems 
with which civilian defence is likely 
to be faced and provide historical in- 
stances of the use of non-violent 
action in conflict situations. The third 
section looks to the possible imple- 
mentation of civilian defence as “ the 
basis for a nation’s whole defence 
policy.” 
It is when the proponents of civilian 
defence employ their “realism” in 
search of circumstances in which 
civilian defence might be accepted 
and taken up by a nation’s governing 
establishment that some extremely 
dubious judgments and proposals are 
made. . 
Thus, April Carter, in her chapter 
“ Political Conditions for Civilian De- 
fence”, is forced to admit that the 
prospects of a government abandon- 
ing its military establishment under 
normal circumstances are extremely 
remote. She therefore proposes ab- 
normal circumstances, relying on in- 
ternational tensions and the unrealism 
in a particular situation of using nuc- 
lear weapons or conventional military 
techniques, as the most likely reason 
for a nation to introduce civilian de- 
fence. 
She writes: 
“Under the imminent threat of 
nuclear war some European govern- 
ments might opt for ‘ pre-emptive 
accommodation ’ to avoid total dev- 
astation, and renounce use of nu- 
clear and even conventional weap- 
ons. .. . Even in a country heavily 
committed to an alliance, a major 
change in its type of government, 
or a widespread conviction that 
present defence policies were too 
dangerous, or expensive, or politi- 
cally misguided, might lead to 
changes in defence policy,” 


I think I have shown (and will show | 


“ Because civilian defence seeks to be 


a ‘realistic’ and ‘ effective’ substitute | 


for war, it is necessarily concerned 
with the technique of engaging in 
conflict, rather than with politics or 
morals. This being so, it has an in- 
built tendency to echo the military in 


their frequent protestation that their = 


job is strategy and tactics, and that 
conscience is irrelevant.” Here, as 


part of their tactical training, men of = 


the Argyll and Sutherland Highland- 
ers frisk role-playing “Arab suspects ” 
at an improvised road block, prior to 
their despatch for Aden. 


further) that there is not much 
chance of civilian defence associating 
itself with a movement for “a major 
change in government.” It is the 
seriousness of the international or 
internal situation, therefore, which 
may force a government and its popu- 
lation to rethink. 


There are echoes here, then, of the 
“ realistic’”” arguments for unilateral 
nuclear disarmament. But civilian de- 
fence, like CND and pacifism before 
it, is now caught in the vicious circle 
of relying on a perilous crisis, most 
probably a war crisis, to produce con- 
verts to the cause. This (I submit) is 
absurd. 


Army discipline 


It is perhaps because of this irrational 
element, that is, the forlorn prospect 
of “ waiting-on-events”’, that civilian 
defence has begun to woo the military 
as a possible short cut from having to 
convert a whole population to the 
need for civilian defence. The military 
are, by occupation, completely taken 
up with the “threat of war”; there- 
fore, it is likely that the more imagin- 
ative of them will be stirred to take 
an interest in a proposition which is 
equally concerned with being effective 
in the face of a “ threat of war.” 


Adam Roberts, in his chapter “ Trans- 
armament to Civilian Defence”, ar- 
gues that disarmament is risky and 
unlikely. Thus, in proposing a careful 
phasing over from military defence to 
civilian defence (“ transarmament”’), 
he makes a point of telling present 
military personnel that they are in 
small danger of losing their jobs 
under civilian defence. He writes: 
“ That there would be great changes 
throughout the organisation involv- 
ed in defence if civilian defence 
were adopted as the sole policy goes 
without saying; but these changes 
should not be allowed to obscure 
the important elements of contin- 
uity. This continuity needs to be 
borne in mind in considering how 
a nation might transarm to civilian 
defence.” 
I’m sure Adam Roberts recognises the 
implications of that statement, which 
ought to be spelt out, for continuity 
exists backward in time as well as 
forward in time. 
Civilian defence has to associate itself 
as much as possible with military men 
now (there are three of them writing 
in this book, including Lord Chal- 
font), if it is to be able to associate 


itself successfully with military men 
in the future. (In this respect, then, 
transarmament is taking place now, 
as military men interest themselves 
in civilian defence.) More important, 
though, civilian defence has also to 
associate itself with, and support, 
however critically, the military estab- 
lishment that we have now, or the 
“important elements of continuity” 
will not be present. 
It is therefore not surprising that 
Adam Roberts at one point talks of 
the “ danger” of “ doctrinal pacifist ” 
acts of non-violent resistance getting 
in the way of continuing government- 
al military efforts: for the traditional 
role of the pacifist in wartime, of 
“ witness to truth’, becomes not only 
irrelevant, but more probably danger- 
ous, since the “effective” or “‘res- 
ponsible ” thing to do is to rally round 
and support the government’s present 
military ‘‘ defence” policy. 
However, it would be unfair of me not 
to explain the major reason for the 
attempt to sell non-violence to the 
military. In his chapter, ‘‘ The Tech- 
nique of Non-violent Action”, Gene 
Sharp says: 
“Non-violent action is an alterna- 
tive means of struggle: in this, it 
has more in common with military 
struggle than with conciliation and 
arbitration.” 
Non-violent struggle as seen by civil- 
ian defence would require such organ- 
isation, discipline, social cohesion and 
fortitude that, apparently, only the 
military could provide or imbue it. As 
Liddell Hart says of civilian defence: 
“To offer any good chance of suc- 
cess . . . it not only requires a 
higher collective discipline and for- 
titude than any army has attained, 
but requires this level to be attain- 
ed by the nation as a whole.” 
It is a moot point whether the military 
is capable of organising the nation so 
efficiently; but civilian defence seems 
to assume that it can. (Only April 
Carter really appears open to the 
possibility of non-violent defence be- 
ing “initiated from below.”) 


Patriotic illogic 


Theodor Ebert, in his chapter “ Org- 
anisation in Civilian Defence”, con- 
fronts the problem head-on, and 
makes some appalling recommenda- 
tions. He writes: 
“ Because it is important that every 
citizen be able to resist in an or- 
ganised manner as a member of a 
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group, membership of cells in resi- 
dential areas . . . should probably 
be obligatory for all adults.” 
And again, he says: 

“The work of a ministry of civilian 
defence in drawing up and publish- 
ing a resistance plan, in co-ordinat- 
ing the defence preparations of 
trade unions and_ professional 
groups, and in organising wide- 
spread training and education in 
civilian defence (which in my view 
pueule be compulsory), would be 
vital.” 


The enormity of what he is calling for 
vaguely strikes him, and he adds: 


“It may be feared that such a 
ministry, involving itself in so many 
aspects of society, and organising 
compulsory courses, would become 
too powerful; but an ultimate safe- 
guard against any misuse of power, 
apart from constitutional controls, 
is to be found in the resistance 
methods it exists to advocate. They 
could be used not only against a 
foreign invader but also against an 
overbearing national bureaucracy.” 


The full illogic of civilian defence, re- 
vealed so obviously here, probably 
doesn’t strike Theodor Ebert. He pro- 
poses a method of defending people, 
which is apart from and above the 
people, so that, he admits, conditions 
may arise where they have to throw 
off their “defensive” organisation 
because it is oppressing them. 
But that organisation is therefore not 
capable of defending the people, 
ever. It is only capable of defending 
itself through them. In my view, the 
people will co-operate willingly with 
the projected “ministry of civilian 
defence” only so long as they are 
confused into believing that it does 
defend them. 
Adam Roberts writes a beautiful ex- 
ample of how civilian defence pro- 
poses to continue and takeover the 
time-honoured apparatus for confus- 
ing the citizen: 
“ Social cohesion,” he says, “ which 
need not involve a monolithic and 
artificial unity, should be encour- 
aged because people who feel iso- 
lated are unlikely to be able to 
band together in wartime for active 
resistance. On the national level, it 
could be unwise for a civilian de- 
defence nation to try to abolish 
parades, remembrance days for war 
dead, or other manifestations of 
patriotic feeling.” 
He really might have mentioned spec- 
ifically the National Anthem. 
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THEODORE 
ROSZAK’S 


PERSONA 
COMMENT 


Often, in what must be my less lucid 
moments, I wonder why it isn’t pos- 
sible to bring about an alliance of 
what we call the “ radical right” and 
the anarchist left. At least in the 
United States there is a level of dis- 
course at which right-wing and anar- 
chist rhetoric rather startlingly over- 
lap, and one feels there is the germ 
of a dialogue there . . . something 
that brings right-winger and anarchist 
radical closer than either can ever be 
to the public philosophy of liberalism. 
For unlike the liberal (or let us say 


the conventional Labourite in Brit- - 


ain), both anarchist and right-winger 
reject the centralised planning and 
decision-making of “big government”; 
both reject the solving of problems by 
the remote expertise of social engin- 
eers; both reject the idea that a com- 
munity should be nothing more than a 
battlefield where oversized vested in- 
terests clash and struggle for privi- 
lege. Conversely, both value small- 
ness, localism, and the use of personal 
initiative in political affairs. 
But traditionally the one area in 
which there has been no overlap at all 
between the two camps - at least in 
America - has been the problem of 
the military. That is, it has been the 
peculiar blindness of American re- 
actionaries to object to the “ bigness ” 
of government in every respect save 
one. And that has been the size and 
poe of the military establishment. 
he right wing has always had a per- 
verse weakness for the uniform. So 
that, for example, when their darling 
Barry Goldwater ran for the presi- 


was that he was an Air Force Reserve 
General. 
But now there are signs of a signifi- 
cant change. As the resistance to the 
draft grows in the US, one of the un- 
expected allies has been the radical 
right-wing student group Young 
Americans for Freedom, who have 
been prepared to denounce conscrip- 
tion as “slavery”. More promising 
still, one of the leading ideologues of 
the far right, Ayn Rand (author of 
The Fountainhead and Atlas Shrug- 
ged and similar capitalist apologias) 
has now lent her abrasive voice to the 
resistance. 
Now if I hadn’t told you that the 
following were the words of an un- 
compromising radical right-winger, 
how many of you would have guessed 
it? 
“Tf the state may force a man to 
risk death or hideous maiming and 
crippling, in a war declared at the 
state’s discretion, for a cause he 
may neither approve of nor even 
understand, if his consent is not 
required to send him into unspeak- 
able martyrdom - then, in principle, 
all rights are negated in that state, 
and its government is not man’s 
protector any longer. . . . The most 
immoral contradiction - in the chaos 
of today’s anti-ideological groups - 
is that of the so-called ‘ conserva- 
tives’, who posture as defenders of 
individual rights, particularly prop- 
erty rights, but uphold and advocate 
the draft. By what infernal evasion 
can they hope to justify the propo- 
sition that creatures who have no 
right to life, have the right to a 
bank account? ... A volunteer army 
is one of the best protectors of 
peace, not only against foreign ag- 
gression, but also against any war- 
like ideologies or projects on the 
part of a country’s own govern- 
ment. Not many men would volun- 
teer for such wars as Korea and 
Vietnam. ... This is one of the best 
practical reasons for the abolition 
of the draft.” 
Miss Rand’ goes on to deplore the 


dency in 1964, one of his great boasts “ terror” in which America now ex- 


Adrian Henri 


COMMERCIALS FOR ‘BOMB’ 
EVENT (for two voices) 


1. A. 


Get PAD nuclear meat for humans 


. Don’t give your family ordinary meat, give them PAD 


B 
A. P.A.D.— Prolongs Active Death 
B 


. Enriched with nourishing marrowbone strontium 


BOMB 


. All over the world, more and more people are changing to 


B. BOMB — The international passport to smoking ruins 


.... 80 then I said “ well let’s all go for a picnic and we went 
and it was ali right except for a bit of sand in the butties and 


then of course the wasps and Michael fell in the river but what 
I say is you can’t have everything perfect can you so just then 
there was a big bang and the whole place caught fire and some- 
thing happened to Michael’s arms and I don’t know what 
happened to my Hubby and its perhaps as well as there were 
only four pieces of Kit-Kat so we had one each and then we had 
to walk home ’cos there weren’t any buses .. . 


A. HAVE A BREAK — HAVE A KIT-KAT 


Fall-out 


. Every. day in cities all over England people are breathing in 


B. Get the taste of the Bomb out of your mouth with OVAL FRUITS 


. General Howard J. Sherman has just pressed the button that 


killed 200 million people. A BIG job with BIG responsibilities. 
The General has to decide between peace and the extinction of 


the human race... 


B, But he can’t tell Stork from Butter. 


pects its young men to live during 
“the crucial formative years of a 
man’s life’, while he waits for the 
heavy hand of conscription to de- 
scend. “A pressure of that kind is 
devastating to a young man’s psy- 
chology, if he grasps the issue con- 
sciously - and still worse, if he 
doesn’t.” And she goes on to condemn 
all the recent revisions that have been 
recommended in the draft law as 
“blackmail ”. 

But she also laments the fact that 
resistance to conscription has so far 
been left very largely to “the Viet- 
niks and the peaceniks’’ whom she 
utterly despises. Miss Rand is not one 
to favour united fronts with her 
ideological foes. 

So, at last, when the question arises 
of how to resist the draft, Miss Rand 
seems to come out on behalf of suffer- 
ing the injustice. Civil disobedience 
still falls outside the borders of her 
philosophy. But then, perhaps, she 
and her followers (and she commands 
a very large following on college 
campuses where she is a highly pop- 
ular speaker) will come round on that 
point too... given time. 


‘Dangerous’ 
leaflet 


“To keep this leaflet is dangerous. 
Pass it on to people you trust. Be 
careful.” These are the words printed 
at the bottom of a leaflet which was 
distributed in South Africa on June 
26, South Africa Freedom Day. The 
headline message reads: ‘“‘ The African 
National Congress calls you to 
action! ” 
Spotlight on South Africa, the maga- 
zine compiled by the ANC in Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanzania, since the organisa- 
tion is banned in South Africa, claims 
that the existence of the leaflet is 
proof of a growing resistance move- 
ment in South Africa to the Vorster 
government. They suggest that the 
printed leaflet, which they reproduce, 
was produced by an underground 
movement in South Africa. 
The leaflet traces the history of the 
ANC from the unjust laws defiance 
campaign in 1952 to the present day, 
and says simply: “Freedom means 
just this: Give us back our country, 
to rule for ourselves as we choose! ” 
But freedom will not come just by 
demanding it, says the leaflet: 
“Our freedom will be won by sus- 
tained and bitter struggle involving 
the supreme sacrifice and selfless 
devotion by the oppressed people.” 


USEFUL WORK 
WANTED 


“Useful Work Wanted” is the head- 
ing on a leaflet being distributed by 
the Mobile Voluntary Work Team, an 
organisation that will begin function- 
ing as a sustained social project early 
in 1968. 
Based on an idea of pacifist Barnaby 
Martin’s, the main objective of the 
project is “to get people thinking 
about their responsibilities in the 
community and, where possible, to 
encourage them to undertake volun- 
tary service wherever they can.” 
The group is already asking support- 
ers to arrange for voluntary work 
projects in their area for the teams of 
6 or so participants. The workers 
will not seek payment and intend to 
provide for themselves from gifts of 
food and house-to-house collections. 
Leaflets are obtainable from the Mo- 
bile Voluntary Work Team, Borrow- 
dale, Carriage Drive, Frodsham, 
Cheshire. 


é | renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


etters to 
the Editor 


Labour never! 


My main hesitation, as a one-time 
Labour candidate, in signing the 
“pledge” in your issue of August 11 
is that I severed my official connexion 
with the party because of its jingoism 
in the 2nd War and its acceptance of 
Churchill’s policy of subordination to 
American imperialism. Of this its at- 
titude to the Vietnam war is only an 
incidental illustration. Not only its 
foreign policy but the travesty of 
socialism of its “ nationalisation ” and 
other economic policies have compel- 
led me to reject at recent elections 
even the “lesser evil” of casting my 
vote. I have informed my MP accord- 
ingly, and suggest that others who 
think similarly do likewise. The mere- 
ly verbal protests of the “Left” are 
of no avail; unless they secure a 
majority and throw over the present 
leaders and policy, the only remedy is 
to break away, as Keir Hardie and his 
supporters did from the Liberal Party 
80 years ago. 

W. H. Marwick 

5 Northfield Crescent 

Edinburgh 8 


Why ? 


Can any reader of Peace News tell me 
why it is that on the whole the people 
who believe that it was little Israel 
defending herself against all the 
might of the Arab world and the 
Soviet Union combined tend to be 
very wary about supporting North 
Vietnam and the Viet Cong, while it 
is those who believe that it is little 
North Vietnam defending herself 
against all the might of American ag- 
gression who tended to support the 
eran Can anyone make this clear to 
me? 

Sam Brewster 

29 Hanover Square 

Leeds 3 


Simon gypsies 


This is an appeal to your readers for 
the work the Simon Community are 
doing on behalf of travelling people, 
e.g. gypsies, of whom there are 50,000, 
who because of their way of life are 
often subjected to severe hardship. 
We are urgently in need of financial 
support to permit the continuing fight 
for sites and adequate provision for 
these people. Equally we would like 
an effort made for research work in 
this field: any student interested could 
write for further information. 

If anyone has a vehicle they no longer 
require or can put us in touch with 
anyone who could help us with this, 
it would be appreciated. 

P. S. McGuire 

Director, Travellers Project 

21 Long John 

Hemel Hempstead 


Stuart Christie 


Stuart Christie, now 21, who was 
sentenced to 20 years’ jail by a 
Spanish military court in 1964, will 
make an appeal for clemency this 
autumn. 

At the same time we hope that his 
mother and a British lawyer will be 
able to visit Spain to intercede direct- 
ly on Stuart’s behalf with the Spanish 
authorities. 

If you can spare a small contribution 
to help pay the expenses of this visit 
please send it to the address below. 
Mary Stevenson 

Friends of Stuart Christie 

6 Stainton Road 

Enfield, Middlesex 


Shortage of fetters this week 
Is due to early Bank Holiday 
printing schedules. 


Rap Brown: just 
like the buffalo 


“ Within 20 years we will be just like 
the buffalo,” Rap Brown, chairman of 
the Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee, said in Detroit this week. 
He said that the United States was 
trying to wipe out its Negro popula- 
tion through the Vietnam war, birth 
control programmes, starvation of 
Negro children in the South and an 
unfair judicial system. “ We’re going 
to have to defend ourselves,” he said. 
“The white man is not going to de- 
fend us.” 

He gave the statement below to the 
press on July 26, just before he was 
arrested on a federal charge of fleeing 
from prosecution in Maryland. Since 
then he has been in jail on a firearms 
charge, but is now out on bail after 
the initial prohibitive bail-money was 
reduced. 


I am charged with inciting black 
people to commit an offence by way 
of protest against the law, a law which 
neither I nor any of my people have 
any say in preparing. The law against 
which the protest was directed (the 
law which denies freedom) is the law 
which established this country. I con- 
sider myself neither morally nor 
legally bound to obey laws made by 
a body in which I have no repre- 
sentation. 

That the will of the peole is the basis 
of the authority of government, is a 
principle universally acknowledged 
as sacred throughout the civilised 
world and constitutes the basic foun- 
dation and is legally bound by the 
laws governing this country. It should 
be equally understandable that we, as 
black people, should adopt the atti- 
tude that we are neither morally nor 
legally bound to obey laws which 
were not made with our consent and 
which seek to oppress us. Nor can we 
be expected to have confidence in 
courts that interpret and enforce 
such laws. The white man makes all 
the laws, he drags us before his 
courts, he accuses us, and he sits in 
judgement over us. 

Do not deceive yourselves into believ- 
ing that penalties will deter men 
from the course that they believe is 
right. History shows that penalties 
do not deter men when their con- 


ar ary Ter Ear 


science is aroused, nor will they deter 
my people or the colleagues with 
whom I have worked. 

We stand on the eve of a black revolu- 
tion. Masses of our people are on the 
move, fighting the enemy tit-for-tat, 
responding to counter-revolutionary 
violence with revolutionary violence, 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
and a life for a life. These rebellions 
are but a dress rehearsal for real 
revolution. 

Neither imprisonment nor threats of 
death will sway me from the path that 
I have taken, nor will they sway 
others like me. For, to men, freedom 
in their own land is the pinnacle of 
their ambitions; and nothing can turn 
men of conviction and a strong sense 
of freedom aside. More powerful than 
my fear of the dreadful conditions to 
which I might be subjected in prison 
is my hatred for the dread conditions 
to which my people are subjected 
outside prisons throughout this 
country. 

J hate the practice of race discrimina- 
tion, and in doing so, in my hatred, 
I am sustained by the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of mankind 
hate it equally. There is nothing any 
court can do to change in any way 
that hatred in me; it can only be 
removed by the removal of the in- 
justices’ and the inhumanity which 
exist in this country. We seek to 
remove that injustice from the poli- 
tical, social and economic life of the 
United States. 

A stable and just society cannot 
mount a successful offensive action 
against a black youth who breaks a 
window and at the same time plead 
that it is powerless to protect black 
youth who are being murdered be- 
cause they seek to make American 
democracy a reality. Each time a 
black church is bombed or burned, 
it is an act of violence in our streets. 
Each time a black body is found in 
the swamps of Mississippi or Ala- 
bama, that is violence in our land. 
Each time black human rights work- 
ers are refused protection by the 
government, that is anarchy. Each 
time a police officer shoots and kills a 
black teenager, that is urban crime. 
We see America for what it is. 


st Macey 


HOPPY APPEAL: 
NO CHANGE 


On August 23 in the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice’s court, John Hopkins, journalist, 
photographer, editorial board mem- 
ber of International Times and a 
founder of the hippy UFO club, lost 
his appeal against two convictions 
under the Dangerous Drugs Act. 


badges 


Our new illustrated list is now 
available including original 
US “ Flower Power ” and 
“Yellow Submarine ” designs 
and big selection of 
movement badges. 
DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES 
S.A.E. FOR LIST 


from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


He had been sentenced on June 1 to 
nine months’ prison on each of two 
charges - of possessing cannabis and 
of permitting his flat to be used for 
the smoking of cannabis. On appeal, 
the sentence on the second charge 
was reduced to four months; but 
since the sentences were to run con- 
currently, this means no reduction 
in the length of time he will have to 
serve. 

Four other people charged with John 
Hopkins had had their cases dealt 
with at a magistrate’s court, where 
they had been fined various sums up 
to £25. He had elected to go for trial 
at Inner London Sessions, and when 
asked if he had anything to say be- 
fore sentence, he made a plea for 
the laws governing drugs to be modi- 
fied, and for a greater distinction to 
be made between “soft” drugs like 
cannabis and “hard” ones like 
heroin. Sentencing him, the deputy 
chairman referred to him as a “ pest 
to society.” 


Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 


Terms: €¢d per word, min. 4s. 
stamps please). Adverta to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., Lenden, N.i by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

PROBLEMS OF PEACE for the Left. Vietnam - 
Isracl - Biafra. General discussion. Mon, 4th 
Sept. 8 pm. The Enterprise, Chalk Farm Road, 
(opp. Roundhouse and Chalk Fm. Tube). 
Socialist Party GB (Camden group). 


Personal 

SCRAP POLARIS | 1 Felt badges (1s 6d) spectal- 
ly made for Barrow demo., plastic badges 6d. 
We have largest badge selection in the North. 
Peace Literature Group, 14 Tib Lane, Man- 
chester 2. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HCUSMANS, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20” x 15” for 64s post free. 
Quotations on request. Five-day delivery ser- 
vice. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
Nl. 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group or office use. Get all your 
supplies from Housmans (the Peace News book- 
riences 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, London 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method, Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee £2. Bell Jenkins 
Laboratories Ltd, 4 Charlotte Street, Ports- 
mouth, Tel: Portsmouth (OPO 5) 23366. 


Publications 

LIBERTE, the French Pacifist Monthly. 17s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 6 
Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Theatre 

UNITY. EUS 8647. Brecht's ANTIGONE, Perfs. 
Thurs, Fri, Sat and Sun at 7.45 pm, Tickets 
7/6 and 5/-, Membership 7/6. 


Wanted 

HELP WITH PEACE NEWS SALES in all parts 
of the country. Why not run a bookstall with 
the help of our literature manager Richard 
Vaughan, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


Every week, Saturday 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm _ sharp. 
Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am-4 pm. CND office, 14 
Tib Lane, Cross St. Peace Literature Centre, 
for buying and selling badges and literature, 
centre for street selling, information service, 
etc. 


Meet 


Every week, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘' Salutation "', Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits ta CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 

1 September, Friday 
BRISTOL. 7 pm. 20 Glenwood Road, Henleaze. 
Harold Bing on the Middle East Crisis. PPU. 
3 September, Sunday 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 2.30 pm. 16 Pilgrim Way. 
Federation for Peace Action. Details - York, 13 
The Delves, Raunds, Northants. 

4 September, Monday 


KETTERING. 8 pm. 16 Tennyson Road, Peace in 
Vietnam Committee. Details, phone KETT 81553, 
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an independeni weekly 

Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 
General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Ni. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 8d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s, 

Abroad (seamail): 3 monthg 15s 9d, 6 months 
ate ve 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middie East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 8 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


CREATIVE 
LISTENING 


Dr Pinney is compiling a book on this 
now established technique for teach- 
ing and for conflict resolution. Details 
of any successes or failures, and com- 
ments or criticisms welcomed. Write: 
Dr Pinney, c/o 26 Bolton Road, 
London W4. 


Get Peace News 


every Friday: order it from 
your newsagent 


6 September, Wednesday 
LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
C 100 working group. 


21-22 October, Sat-Sun 
LONDON EC1. Finsbury Town Hall. CND Annual 


Conference. Visitors welcomed. Details from 14 
Grays Inn Rd, WC1l. 


Special offer for new readers 


G6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


For early birds—and to help Peace News 


Christmas Cards 
—at ridiculous prices 


Popular designs for personal use or to sell for any local or national 


“good cause”, producing at least 


£2 profit on every £1’s worth pur- 


chased. Standard assortments offer even larger discounts. Please sup- 
port us by telling, as soon as possible, bazaar and jumble sales organ- 


isers, groups and anyone anywhere 
autumn. 


who is likely to be fund-raising this 


Special list now available - send s.a.e. to: 
ENDSLEIGH CARDS (Peace News Ltd) 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1 
| 
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Theodorakis 
is being 
tortured 


Bob Overy writes: Fears are growing 
in London for the fate of Mikis Theo- 
dorakis, the leader of the banned 
Lambrakis Youth in Greece and a 
former left MP, who was arrested in 
Athens last week. Theodorakis is 
known to have been removed in an 
ambulance from the police head- 
quarters in Athens to which he was 
taken on arrest, but it is not known 
where he was taken. 
Mikis Theodorakis, the popular com- 
poser of Zorba’s Dance, nas been pos- 
sibly the most wanted man for the 
military junta. He has issued several 
roclamations from his position in 
Bicind calling for resistance to the 
coup. Several others, probably also 
members of the resistance group call- 
ing itself the Patriotic Front, were 
arrested in the house in Athens with 
him, and it is feared that some may 
have broken under torture since as 
many as fifty arrests of left-wingers 
have followed in recent days. 
There is definite information from 
Greece that Theodorakis has been 
tortured, Diana Pym, secretary of the 
League for Democracy in Greece, in- 
forms me. He is particularly hated 
by the right-wing for his assertion 
during the Lambrakis murder trial 
that Queen Frederika had been im- 
plicated in the murder, and for his 
popularity with young left-wingers 
through his presidency of the militant 
Lambrakis Youth movement. 
The jailing of 31 supporters of a 
Centre Union resistance group for 
periods of up to 10 years suggests 
that the left can expect at best ex- 
tremely heavy prison sentences when 
these new cases are brought to court. 
In Canada, thousands of Greeks have 
been protesting against the state visit 
of King Constantine. In New York, 
Melina Mercouri, the Greek film act- 
ress who has been deprived of her 
citizenship, held a press conference 
in the United Nations lobby while 
the King was visiting U Thant, but 
failed in her attempt to present him 
with a letter. 


RIPON DEVELOPMENTS 


Peter Drinkwater writes: To many 
people the International Peace Bur- 
eau is an old-established organisation 
Be won the Nobel Peace Prize in 
To others it is now a body to which 
a dwindling number of national peace 
groups send affiliation fees and dele- 
gates two or three times a year. For 
around 50 people it was the organis- 
ing sponsor of an international con- 
ference held last week at Ripon, York- 
shire, to discuss the “ Relevance and 
Functions of the Peace Movement 
today”. 

In five main sessions this task was 
attempted, with moderate success by 
a series of speakers, all of whom are 
involved in both the organisation and 
policy making of the various peace 
groups. 

The opening session was devoted to 
considering some of the obstacles to 
the achievement of peace, and was 
introduced by Professor Harald Of- 
stad, now Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy at Stockholm University. His 
main theme was nationalism and its 
various manifestations - he outlined 
eight different types - but the discus- 
sion was limited, possibly because the 
problems of confronting nationalism 
seemed to be of only marginal im- 
portance to many delegates. 

When Robin Jenkins presented his 
talk on ‘Protests and Demonstra- 
tions ” the reaction was more immedi- 
ate. As a sociologist, his talk was an 
attempt to “elaborate three models 
of peace action and show when and 
why the peace movement adopts one 
model rather than another at any 
particular time”. A psychologist sit- 
ting in on the session might have 
noted the reluctance of many to be 
categorised. 

Briefly, the three models are “ coer- 
cive moral absolutism ”, “ convincing 
(or submissive) moral absolutism ”, 
and “submissive moral gradualism ”. 
Direct action enthusiasts fit the first 
category, most pacifist groups fit the 
second, and anti-nuclear people fit 
the third. Robin Jenkins’ contention 
was that most people assume one of 
these categories quite early in life 


Selling case discharge 


Bill Hetherington reports: At the 
hearing on August 25 of the charge 
against me of engaging in street trad- 
ing without a licence, contrary to 
the Cardiff Corporation Act, there 
was much evidence of police incon- 
sistency. 


The constable charging me, who like 
myself conducted his own case, ad- 
mitted in cross-examination that he 
had noticed me selling earlier in the 
afternoon in question but had not re- 
ported me then in the hope that I 
would take a hint by his presence 
and move on voluntarily. He also 
failed to name accurately even one 
publication offered for sale (which 
the clerk vehemently insisted was an 
irrelevant point) and gave a com- 
Plely erroneous description of the 
small folding wooden case used as 
a display stand. 


I gave evidence that I had been sell- 
ing regularly on the same pitch on 
Saturday afternoons for two years 
with the full knowledge of police who 
patrol the area. The clerk questioned 
whether “knowledge” meant “ per- 
mission,” whereat I was able to cite 
two instances, one on the afternoon 
in question and one on the Saturday 
immediately before the hearing, 
when a uniformed police sergeant 
had addressed me in terms explicitly 
indicating permission. I also gave 


evidence of the non-profit making 
nature of the selling, indicating that 


any licence would have to be pur- 
chased out of my own pocket. 

I called Philip Seed as a witness that 
he had been selling unmolested for 
a further two years before myself. 
He also produced in evidence the 
small portable dispiay stand, which 
was made for us by Norman Burns 
of the Welsh Factory for Peace. Much 
legal dialogue took place between 
the clerk and myself as to the rele- 
vance of this stand to the sections 
of the Act defining trading and ex- 
ceptions as to newspaper selling. 
The stipendiary and his colleague 
adjourned for about twenty minutes 
before finding the case proved. They 
decided, however, that I had not 
knowingly committed an offence and 
therefore granted me an absolute 
discharge and also remitted the pro- 
secution costs. 

The effect of this decision seems to 
be that to escape the necessity for a 
trading licence in the designated 
main streets of Cardiff, if one is sell- 
ing papers other than national dailies 
or Sundays or local newspapers, one 
must not use any kind of bag, box or 
Stand resting upon the footpath or 
roadway. 

The case was well reported in the 
local press, with a photograph of a 
group of supporters selling Peace 
News outside the Courts whilst the 
case was being heard. This publicity 
may have accounted for the slight 
increase in sales the next day. 


and tend to remain there. He did not 
think sufficient use was made of re- 
search techniques which could save 
much frustrating work. “ Feedback”, 
a technique by President Johnson to 
test public reaction to his speeches, 
was vitally needed by peace groups. 
Al Hassler, executive secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation in Am- 
erica, and the prime mover in the 
formation of the International Com- 
mittee of Conscience on Vietnam, an- 
alysed the campaign against the Viet- 
nam war in a_ session which was 
attended by the information secretary 
from the South Vietnamese Embassy. 
Mr Hassler considered it a major 
weakness of the anti-war movement 
in the US that no campaign had been 
mounted during “ Vietnam Summer ” 
to explain the fraudulent and phoney 
nature of the elections in South Viet- 
nam. This would have made sense 
to an electorate which still believes 
in democracy. 

On the final morning of the confer- 
ence, Peggy Duff, now acting secre- 


tary of ICDP, outlined the history of 
the nuclear arms race and the at- 
tempts to secure disarmament. She 
also dealt briefly with the slow 
growth of the anti-test campaigns in 
the post-war period. The rise and fall 
of CND occupied much of her talk, 
and it was both refreshing and amus- 
ing to hear a detached account of the 
campaign from someone no longer 
involved in its organisation. 

The conference ended with a brief 
session on Kashmir and the Middle 
Fast, and a short panel discussion on 
general topics relating to methods 
of working more effectively through 
the IPB. 

Despite the unified nature of the sub- 
jects discussed there seemed little 
cohesion in the material presented, 
with very little time devoted to dis- 
cussion after each talk. However, 
coffee and meal breaks provided 
ample opportunities for delegates to 
exchange thoughts, so perhaps every 
one felt satisfied that their participa- 
tion had been worth while. 


£15,000 wanted for 


Vietnam trip 


The trip to North Vietnam of volun- 
teers from Non-violent Action in Viet- 
nam will be an attempt to persuade 
people rather than an act of protest, 
said Roger Moody, secretary of the 
group, at a press conference in Fleet 
Street last Thursday. The press con- 
ference was held to launch an appeal 
for £15,000. 
Representatives of the group had had 
an interview with a senior attaché 
at the American embassy in London 
to express their concern that the 
bombing should be stopped, he said. 
Their intention of going to North 
Vietnam should be seen as an expres- 
sion of their sympathy with the Viet- 
namese people and a continuing dia- 
logue with the Americans, rather 
than as an attempt to hold the Sword 
of Damocles over anybody. He had 
faith that there was some humanity 
in the American leaders. 
There was a difference of opinion 
among the group, he said, as to how 
the war should be ended. They were 
agreed, however, that all the bombing 
should be stopped and that historic- 
ally, legally and morally America was 
in the wrong. 
The group wrote to Ho Chi Minh two 
months ago asking for admittance 
and know that he received the letter. 
They believe it is an encouraging sign 
that he has not replied. A Quaker 
Action Group arrived in Hong Kong, 
says Roger Moody, before the North 
Vietnamese would agree to welcome 
them. He anticipates an acceptance 
when they, too, have arrived with 
their team in Hong Kong. 
The necessity then is to raise the 
£10,000 for taking 50 people to North 
Vietnam and back. They need a fur- 
ther £5,000 for supplies while they 
are there for two or three months. 
They will fly by charter plane to Hong 
Kong and then, probably, go on by 
Oat. 
Thirty-two people have so far been 


3-day fast 


Alan Harrison, a 16-year-old sup- 
porter of the Committee of 100, was 
to begin a three-day fast in Parlia- 
ment Square, London, on Wednes- 
day against the Vietnam war. It was 
something he felt he could do per- 
sonally, he said, to show that he cared 
about British support of American 
policy. 


accepted for the trip from a great 
many more applicants. Among these 
are three MPs: but Lord Soper wishes 
it to be known that he is prepared to 
consider volunteering; he is not yet 
a member of the project as previously 
reported. Another well-known volun- 
teer is the Rev Bill Sargent. Fifteen 
people are at the moment waiting 
to be interviewed. 

If all the money required is not raised 
within two months, or looks like not 
being raised in a month’s time, Non- 
violent Action in Vietnam will trans- 
fer its money to A Quaker Action 
Group, the American peace group, 
which will shortly sail with another 
quantity of medical supplies to North 
Vietnam. The address of Non-violent 
Action in Vietnam is 1 Grove Lodge, 
Hampstead Lane, London N6. 


Saigon: Buddhists 
help candidates 


Nine of the civilian presidential can- 
didates for the South Vietnamese 
elections on September 3 have been 
“ meeting representatives of militant 
Buddhists in an effort to demand the 
resignation of” General Thieu, head 
of state, and Marshal Ky, prime min- 
ister, the Daily Telegraph reported 
last Thursday. This had been an- 
nounced by one of the “peace can- 
didates ’, Truong Dinh Dzu. 

Mr Dzu charged that the government 
had been engaged in poll-rigging and 
that it had bought off five newspapers 
to support the military ticket. The 
International Herald Tribune re- 
ported that Mr Dzu also accused the 
government of ordering officials in 
three of Vietnam’s four “corps 
areas”’ to get the people to vote for 
the military ticket. 

The An Quang Buddhists, led by 
Thich Tri Quang, began a convention 
in Saigon last Thursday to protest 
against a new Buddhist church char- 
ter which was signed by General 
Thieu on July 18. The convention was 
expected to lead to criticism of the 
elections and possible demonstra- 
tions. 
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